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RECENT ENGLISH HISTORY IN ITS CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASPECTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CEN- 
TENARY OF THE BIRTH OF GLADSTONE. 

ABSTRACT OF MR. BRYCE'S ADDRESS 

Mr. Bryce in speaking of the constitutional changes that had 
occurred within the period of Mr. Gladstone's political career, said 
that it had been a time of wide and momentous change, both economic 
and political. Among the political changes the most remarkable 
was the democratization of the constitution by the acts of 1867 and 
1885 which extended the parliamentary franchise. Of these the 
former, that of 1867 though not carried by Mr. Gladstone, but by the 
Tory ministry of 1867, was really due to the bill brought in by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1866 when Lord Russel was prime minister and lost in the 
house of commons. It went rather further than Mr. Gladstone himself 
had proposed. The latter measure was carried by Mr. Gladstone as 
prime minister in 1884-1885. Both franchise acts were accompanied 
by redistribution acts extinguishing small constituencies and rearrang- 
ing seats according to population. The disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in Ireland accomplished by Mr. Gladstone in 
1869 was also a constitutional change, and one of great moment. It 
altered a provision of the act of union of 1800. It was vehemently 
opposed at the time but is now generally admitted to have worked 
well for the Irish Protestant Episcopal church itself and for the general 
social peace of the country. Mr. Gladstone's financial measures dur- 
ing his tenure of the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer were a 
very important part of his life work but they do not in strictness 
belong to the sphere of constitutional development. 

Mr. Gladstone was not himself specially versed in the earlier history 
and constitutional theory of the British constitution. That sort of 
knowledge was cultivated in his early days more by the Whigs than by 
the Tories, and he was never a Whig. The first Tory of eminence in 
later days who threw fresh light on English constitutional history was 
Dr. Stubbs. But Mr. Gladstone had an unequalled practical knowl- 
edge of the constitution as a working system. He enjoyed and under- 
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stood its undefined nature, its growth out of precedents and usage, and 
what he wrote about it is valuable as a record of his practical exper- 
ience. Some of his views may be found in the collection of articles en- 
titled Gleanings from Past Life which he published in his later years. 
Though his opinions on many constitutional questions, some of them 
burning questions at this moment, were known to those who were 
privileged to be much in his company, it is not for me to set them 
forth here and now. I may, however, say that he attached much 
value to the part assigned to the crown in our constitution, and 
that he was always solicitous for the due support of its dignity. 
Some people thought him indifferent to the maintenance of the 
political connection of Great Britain with the self-governing col- 
onies, but there was no truth whatever in that impression. He 
was in reality very proud of the colonial empire of Britain, very 
desirous of its maintenance as a force for good in the world. Be- 
ing, however, of a cautious temper he was not inclined to try experi- 
ments in the way of altering by law the relations of the self-govern- 
ing colonies to the mother country. He thought that the existing 
ties of affection and reciprocal interest were sufficient to hold the 
fabric together. He would have been quite willing to fairly consider 
such projects as those advocated in his own day by the Imperial 
Federation League of which some of his supporters were — as I was — 
among the founders but he would, I am sure, have thought that pro- 
posals for a closer legal union ought not to be pressed upon the 
colonies, should they show any reluctance, but ought to proceed afc 
least as much from the colonies as from the mother country. 

Speaking generally, I would say that his strong faith in liberty and 
the beneficent power of liberty lay at the foundation of his political 
and constitutional views. This was what made him an advocate of 
the extension of suffrage; and the same faith governed his action in 
foreign affairs. He had been in sympathy with the national move- 
ment in Italy, so too he rendered powerful aid to the emancipation of 
the eastern christians. The progress which has been since made by 
the Bulgarian people justified the hopes he had formed for them. 

Addressing historians, I may add that he was always an ardent 
student of history and showed hearty sympathy with those of us 
who founded, thirty years ago, the English Historical Review. He 
contributed to it a very interesting article upon a remarkable episode 
in our parliamentary annals. 



